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A295% E, whofe bufinefs it is to write loofe 
® eflays, and who never talk above a 
ee quarter of an hour together on any 
< - one fubject, are not expected to enter 





SOO into philofophical difquifitions, or en- | 
gage in abftract fpeculations: but it is fuppofed to 
be our principal aim to amufe and inftru@ the reader 
by a lively reprefentation of what paffes round about | 
him. Thus, like thofe painters who delineate the 
Vou, IL, 6R | {cenes 
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fcenes of familiar life, we fometimes give a fketch of a 
Marriage .@ Jd mode, fometimes draw the outlines of a 
Modern Midnight converfation, at another time paint 
the comical diftreffes of itinerant Tragedians in a barn, 
and at another give a full draught of the Rake’s or 
Harlot’s progrefs. Sometimes we divert the public by 
exhibiting fingle portraits; and when we meet with a 
fubje&t where the features are ftrongly marked by nature, 
and there is fomething peculiarly charaCteriftic in the 
whole manner, we employ ourfelves in drawing a full 
length. In a word, we confider all mankind as fitting 
for their piftures, and endeavour to work up our pieces 
with lively: traits, and .embellith them with beautiful 
-colouring: and though perhaps they are not always 
thighly finifhed, yet they feldom fail of pleafing fome 
few at leaft of the vaft multitude of Critics and Con- 
noifieurs, if we are fo happy as to hit off a ftriking 
‘likenefs. 


TuERE is perhaps no knowledge more requifite, and 
«certainly none at prefent more ardently fought after, than 
the Knowledge of the World. In this fcience we are 
more particularly expected to be adepts, as well as to ini- 
tiate, or at leaft improve-our readers in it. And though this 
knowledge cannot be collected altogether from books, 
yet (as Pope fays) ‘‘ Men may be read as well as books 
“ too much ;” and it is to be-lamented, that many, who 
have only confulted the volume of life as it lay open be- 
fore them, have rather become worfe than better by 
their ftudies. They, who have lived wholly in the world 


without 
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without regarding the comments on it, are generally taint- 
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ed with all its vices; to which the gathering part of their 
inftructions from books would perhaps have proved an 
antidote. There indeed, though they would have feen 
the faults and foibles of mankind fairly reprefented, yet 
vice would appear in an odious, and virtue in an amiable 
light; but thofe, who unwarned go abroad into the world, 
are often dazzled by the fplendor with which wealth 

~gilds vice and infamy, and being accuftomed to fee bare- 
foot honefty treated with fcorn, are themfelves induced 
to confider it as contemptible. For this reafon I am a 
good deal offended at the ingenious contrivance of our 
modern novellifts and writers of comedy, who often glofs 
over a villainous charaéter with the fame falfe varnith, 
that lackers fo many fcoundrels in real life; and while 
they are exhibiting a fellow, who debauches your daugh- 

ter or lies with your wife, reprefent him as an agreeable 
creature, a man of gallantry, and a fine gentleman. 


Tue world, even the gayeft part of it, may be paint- 
ed like itfelf, and yet become a leffon of inftruétion. The 
pieces of Hogarth (to recur to the illuftration I firft made 
ufe of) are faithful delineations of certain fcenes of life, 
and yet vice and folly always appear odious and contem- 
ptible. I could with it were poflible to learn the know- 
ledge of the world without being “ hackney’d in the 
“© ways of men;” but as that is impracticable, it is ftill 
our duty fo to live in it, as to avoid being corrupted by 
our intercourfe with mankind. We fhould endeavour to 
buard againft fraud, without becoming ourfelves deceit- 
ful ; 
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ful; and to fee every fpecies of vice and folly practifed 


round about us, without growing knayes and fools. The 
villainy of others is but a poor excufe for the lofs of our 
own integrity; and though, indeed, if I am attacked on 
Hounflow-Heath, 1 may lawfully kill the highwayman in 
my own defence, yet I fhould be very defervedly brought 
to the gallows, if I took a purfe from the next perfon I 
met, becaufe I had been robbed myfelf. 


Tue Knowledge of the World, as it is generally un- 
derftood, confifts not fo much in a due reflection on its 
vices and follies, as in the praétice of them; and thofe, 
who confider themfelves as beft acquainted with it, are 
either the dupes of fafhion, or flaves of intereft. It is al- 
fo fuppofed to lie within the narrow compafs of every 
man’s own fphere of life, and receives a different interpre- 
tation in different ftations. ‘Thus, for inftance, the man 
of fafhion feeks it no-where but in the polite circle of the 
beau-monde, while the man of bufinefs looks no farther 
for it than the //zy. I thall beg leave to illuftrate this by 
two characters; each of whom, though diametrically op- 


pofite to the other, has acquired a thorough Knowledge 
of the World. 


Six Harry Flafo had the good luck to be born be- 
fore his brother Richard: confequently the heir to the 
eftate was bred a gentleman, and the other condemned 
to plod in the dull drudgery of bufinefs. The merchant 
was fent to learn accompts at the Academy upon Tower- 
Hill, and the baronet had the finifhing of his education in 


France. 
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France. Sir Harry is now a moft accomplithed fine 
gentleman, is an excellent judge of fafhions, and can cal- 
culate the odds at any game as readily as Hoyle or De- 
moivre: the Alderman is the moft knowing man upon 
"Change, and underftands the rife and fall of Stocks bet- 
ter than any Yew. Both of them know the world; but 
with this difference, that one by his confummate know- 
ledge has run out a large eftate, while the other has 


raifed a plumb by it. 


Berore I conclude, it will be proper to take notice of 
the great improvements made by our modern ladies in 
this part of their education. The pretty creatures were 
formerly kept at home, and employed in the domeftic 
cares of good houfewifery: they were taught as much as 
poffible to fhun the company of the men, and knew no 
more of the world than a cloiftered Nun. But thefe 
reftraints are now happily removed by the prefent mode 
of education. The little lady, inftead of being fent to the 
boarding-fchool to learn needle-work, is introduced to 
the politeft routs and affemblies, and taught to make one 
at the card-table: fhe is carried about'to Vauxhall, Rane- 
Jagh, and other genteel places of amufement ; and befides 
thefe, if we add a trip to Bath or Cheltenham, there is no 
doubt but fhe is completely verfed in the Knowledge of 
the World. This, we muft own, is very neceflary to be 
attained by ladies of fafhion: but it is with great concern 
that I have obferved the inferior rank of females fre- 
quenting the fame fchools, and learning the fame leffons. 
Some have purchafed their knowledge very dearly at the 
Vou. II. 6S expence 
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expence of their reputation, while others have laid out 


their whole fortunes to acquire it; and I could not but 
{mile the other day at reading an advertifement in the 
public papers, begging our charity for a poor diftrefled 
gentlewoman, who had formerly lived well, amd feen a 
great deal of the World. 
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Fuft Publifhed, 
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